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FF Theſe conſiderations, added to a refidencs * 
on the ſpot, firſt induced me, for my private 
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point of view. My profeſſion, that of a Sur- 
geon, leading me daily to one or other of the 


1 ſcenes here deſcribed, is certainly an advan- 
tage, as the features of landſcape appear ex- 
extremely different accordingly as they are 
affected by difference of weather, of lights 


« and ſhadows, and of morning and evening ſuns. 


In watering places where there are neither 
public rooms nor aſſemblies, walking and ri- 
ding become the chief ſources of amuſement; 
and for invalids it is more particularly neceſ- 
ſary to divert, the attention, by pointing out 
thoſe things which are eſteemed moſt worthy 
of obſervation. Few people are altogether - 
inſenſible to the beautics of a fine country, — 
few things to a contemplative mind are capa- 

; ble of giving that ſatisfaction which the beau- 


ties of nature will afford. 


By the ſame rule, alſo, gentlemen's ſeats, 


which are often the repoſitories of the works 


- 


of art, produce ample ſpeculation for the 
_ artiſt and virtuoſo. 
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In viſiting ſmall, and I b be allowed to 


fay, obſcure watering places, retirement ſcems | 


to be the principal object. Where bathing 
only is the inducement, the place and its 
neighbourhood is of very little conſequence, 
provided it is convenient and near the ſea; 
but where the mind and body are capable of 
being ſufficiently active to be amuſed abroad, 
or to thoſe whoſe aim is pleaſure, a country 


affording that amuſement by its variety, is 


certainly to be preferred; and to ſuch as are 


fond of the ſtudy of landſcape, variety and 
ſome degree of beauty are abſolutely neceſſary. 

As every little excurſion will begin and 
end at Cromer, each will be formed into a 


ſeparate ſection. I have before ſaid that this 


undertaking was at firſt intended ſolely for 


my own amuſement, and with that idea I had 
{ſketched ſeveral views, but after I had come 
to a determination to hazard its entrance into 


the world, I found it neceſſary to confine 


myſelf to one only, on account of the addi. 


tional price they would have put upon the 


publication. | 
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Preface 


Alfter the excellent things which have 
been produced in this way, by the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, there 1s certainly great temerity in 
attempting, even for private amuſement, any 
thing which bears the moſt diſtant reſemblance 
to ſuch elegant productions. From which 
conſideration, I cannot here omit to ſolicit 
the indulgence of the public for the enſuing 
Pages, which are intended only as humble 
imitators, not as daring rivals of that ex- 


cellent maſter, 
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CROMER. 


Tux town of CROMER is ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the county of Norfolk, upon 
the edge of the britiſh ocean, from which it is 
defended by cliffs of conſiderable height. 


It muſt formerly have been a place of much | 


more conſequence than it is at preſent, as that 
which is now called Cromer, was in the ſurvey 


made by the Conqueror, accounted for under 


the town and lordſhip of Shipdon, which has 


long given way to the encroachments of the 
ſea, together with the pariſh church dedicated 
to Saint Peter. . 
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At low water there are many large maſſes 
of old wall to be ſeen, which appear evidently 
to have belonged to ſome of the buildings of 
the old town; and at very low tides a piece 
of building is diſcoverable, which the fiſher- 
men call the Church Rock, it being generally 
ſuppoſed to have been a part of the old church 
of Shipdon, and I think with ſome probability 
of truth ; though others have doubted it, ſup- : 
poſing it impoſſible but that the conſtant ac- 
tion of the ſea for ſo many ages, muſt long 


ere this have diſſolved all traces of it. 


The preſent church, dedicated to Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, was probably erected in the 
time of Henry the fourth. Itis a very handſome 
pile, built with flint and freeſtone, conſiſting 
of a body and two aiſles, covered with ſlate; 
the tower, which is ſquare, with an embattled 


top, is an hundred and fifty-nine feet in height. 


The entrance at the weſt end, is a beautiful 
ſpecimen of gothic architecture, now in ruins; 
as is the porch on the north ſide and the chan- 

cel. 


o 
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cel. The flinting in many parts of the build- 


ing, for the beauty of its execution, is, per- 
haps, ſcarcely any where to be excelled. 


The inſide of the church, which is kept in 


good repair, is capable of containing a very 
great number of perſons; it is alſo tolerably 
well pewed; but except the double row of 
arches which ſupport the roof and divide the 


aiſles, very little of what it has been remains; 


theſe, however, are of beautiful proportions, 
and the windows which were formerly of no- 
ble dimenſions, and probably ornamented 
with that moſt elegant of church-decorations, 
painted glaſs, are now in a great meaſure clo- 


ſed up by the hands of the bricklayer. 


Amongſt the repairs done to the church is 
one, which though it may be, and certainly is, 
in ſome meaſure beneficial, yet, as it affects the 
beautiful proportions of the middle aiſle, the 
eye of taſte muſt regret—I mean the flat ciel- 
ing, which diminiſhes the height of the build- 
ing by cutting off the roof, Height when duly 

proportioned 


* 
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| proportioned certainly adds much to grandeur, 


In churches and in 'moſt gothic buildings the 


roof terminates in a point correſponding with 


the other parts, and by the excluſion of which 
the proportion and beauty of the building is 


in a great meaſure deſtroyed, 


There is ſomething too in the dark and 
ſombre hue of the roofs of churches, when 
the timbers are left in their original flate, that 


is very pleaſing. 


Monuments there are none of any conſe- 
quence,—one or two of the Windham and Dit- 
chell families are all the church contains ; but 
a well-toned organ has been placed in the gal- 
lery within theſe few years, for which the 
church is peculiarly adapted, 


At about a third part of the height of the 
ſtaircaſe, which leads up the ſteeple, is a door 
which opens upon the lead of a ſmall turret, 


communicating with the ſtairs, from which a 


few years lince, a boy, by the name of Yaxley, 
fell 


C ROM E Rs, 3 


fell into the church yard, between ſome tim. 
bers which were laid there for the repairs of 


the church, without receiving any other hurt 


than a few flight bruiſes, and is now on board 


a ſhip in his Majeſty's ſervice. 


Robert Bacon, a mariner, of Cromer, (ſays 


the Hiſtory of Norfolk) found out Iceland, 


and is ſaid to have taken the Prince of Scot- 
land, James Stewart, ſailing to France for edu- 
cation, in the time of Henry the fourth. 


By the will of Sir Bartholomew Rede, citi- 
zſen and goldſmith, alſo an alderman of Lon- 
don, made in October, 1803, in the twenty- 
firſt of Henry the ſeventh, the annual ſum of 
ten pounds was bequeathed for the foundation 
of a free grammar-ſchool, which is paid to the 
maſter by the goldſmith's company. 


* 


the rents very high; yet tolerable accommoda- 
tion is to be found for ſtrangers, from one to 
three guineas per week, ſome of which com- 

mand 
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The houſes in general are indifferent and 
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mand a fine view of the ſea, and are extremely 


| deſirable. | 


The want of a large and well- conducted Inn 
is amongſt thole few things which are chiefly 
to be regretted by thoſe who pay a viſit to 
Cromer. Parties are frequently formed for an 
excurſion to a waterin g place by thoſe who have 
neither time, nor inclination, to tay ſufficient- 
ly long to make it worth their while to engage | 
lodgings ; of courſe they complain of the want 
of accommodation. The conſequence is, they 
become diſguſted with the place, and not unfre- 
quently, I fear, leave it with a determination of 
coming no more, but al ſo by deſcribing to others 
the inconveniences they have experienced, 
deter them from making trial of a place where 


their neighbours have fared ſo indifferently. 


Unfortunately the trade to an Inn-keeper 
(in this and I ſuppoſe, indeed, it is the ſame 
in moſt ſmall bathing places) is almoſt entirely 
confined to the ſummer ſeaſon ; therefore, un- 


leſs the influx of company at that time was 


ſullicient 
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ſufficient to carry him through the expences of 
the winter alſo, I very much fear ſuch an Inn 
as is neceſſary for the ſituation could not an- 
ſwer. However, I ſhould think the trial of it, 
though hazardous, might probably prove ſuc- 
ceſsful : with ſuch an addition, Cromer would, 


perhaps, in the courſe of a few years, ſtand a 


chance of rivaling ſome of the more celebrated. 


bathing places for the number, as well as con- 
ſequence of its viſitors ; without it, it muſt to 
a certainty remain contented with its preſent 


acquiſitions, 


Lobſters, crabs, whitings, cod-fiſh and her- 
rings, are all caught here in the fineſt perfection; 


the former are always eagerly ſought after by 


all who arrive; indeed, coming to Cromer and 


cating lobſters are things nearly ſynonymous. 


The lower claſs of people are chiefly ſup- 
ported by fiſhing; the herrings which are 


caught here are cured in the town, a houſe 


within three or four vears having been erected 
for that purpoſe, which, I believe, anſwers well 
| both 
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both to the proprietor and the fiſhermen, who 


now find an immediate market for any ** 


44 "wy _ Ya in. 


The aer . of the pleaſure 
we receive from the conſideration of the ſup- 
port it brings to a numerous, hardy, and in 


many inſtances, an induſtrious ſet of people, is 


not without its effect in a pictureſque point of 
view. The different preparations for a voy- 


| age; the groupes of figures employed in diffe- 


rent ways,—ſome carrying a boat down to the 
water's edge, —ſome carrying nets, oars, maſts 


and ſails; while others, in a greater ſtate of for- 


wardneſs are actually pulling through the 
breakers, form a ſcene of . 1 * Va- 


rious and n kind. 


The return, alſo, af tha fiſhermen from this 
little voyage, -frequently affords a ſcene truly 
intereſting ; particularly in the herring ſeaſon, 
which being the autumnal equinox, is liable 


to wind, which ſometimes ſuddenly bringing » 


conſiderable ſwell upon the beach, renders the 
coming 


* 


-* * * # . 
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coming in of the boats both difficult and dan- 


gerous; a circumſtance which although it can- 


not fail in a great meaſure to take from tlie 
pleaſure we ſhould experience in being witneſs 

to ſuch a ſcene unconnected with danger, yet 
the different attitudes of the boat as it is im- 
pelled over the billows, the exertions of the 


crew, the agitation of the water, and the ex- 
preſſion marked in the countenances of the 
ſurrounding ſpeRators awaiting their arrival 
—are all of them incidents ſo highly pictureſ- 
que, that we can but behold them with admi- 
ration. 

At one moment the little bark followed by a 
mountain of a ſea hanging over its ſtern, every 


inſtant menacing deſtruction the next thrown 


up aloft, ready to be precipitated into the ga- 
ping gulph below ; alternately keeping the 


| ſpectators and crew, trembling between fear 


and hope, till at laſt ſome friendly wave with 
dreadful force hurls it upon the ſhore. (a) 


el | "Ny : 
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© Thoſe faces (for upon ſuch occaſions the 
beach is always covered with beholders) which 
were but the moment before the moſt ſtrongly 
expreſſive of the feelings of wife, mother, chil- 
dren or friend, under the moſt torturing anxiety 
for 


nature always terminated ſo favourably ; but a moſt fatal in- 
ſtance happened to the contrary at Cromer, in the afternoon 
of the and of February, 1799. About three o'clock a boat 
with a number of men was ſeen making toward the ſhore 
the ſurf on the beach was dreadful, and it was the general 
opinion that the boat could not live through it—and it was 
but too juſt !—for it no ſooner came amongſt the breakers 
than the firſt ſea half filled it, and another quickly following 
before it could right, it carried the boat, in an inſtant, with its 
unfortunate crew, to the bottom. A boat from the ſhore had 
before been launched to give them aſſiſtance if poſſible—but 
it was in vain; the hazard was ſo imminent that the trial was 

ineffectual; only two out of twelve ſouls eſcaped; the cap- 
. tain and a poor boy—the latter was taken up to all appearance 
dead and was with great difficulty recovered. Theſe unfortu- 
nate men were Danes, their veſſel laden with timber had ſtruck 

upon a ſand the night before this melancholy cataſtrophe, and 
they had taken to their boat as a deſperate reſource to fave 
their lives, which were almoſt exhauſted for want of ſuſte- 
nance, not having been able to come at any food from the 


Rate of the ſhip for the two preceding days. 
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| for the ſafety of thoſe who are moſt nearly al- 
lied to them, by the ties of affection or of in- 
tereſt, are in an inſtant changed to ſmiles and 
tears of joy, to thanks for their ſafety, and al- 
moſt in the ſame breath to enquiries about the | 
ſucceſs of the voyage. 


The Mercantile trade here is ſmall ; the 
want of a convenient harbour where ſhips 
might ride in ſafety, will ever be an obſtacle; 
there are, however, ſmall exports of corn and 
imports of coal, tiles, oil cake, London por- 
125 &c. FT 
Perhaps there are few places, even at the 
diſtance of twenty miles from the ſea, where 
coals are dearer than they are here ; one prin- 
cipal reaſon of which i is, the expence and ha- 
zard attending the unloading ; to elfect which 
the veſſel is laid upon the beach at high water 
(which can only be done in fine weather) and 
when the tide is ſufficiently ebbed, the coals 
are taken from - the veſſel by carts, each car- 
rying half a chaldron, which is as much as 
four horſes can well get up the ſteep and ſandy 
road cut through the cliff. 1 
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Thus the buſineſs is carried on till the re- 
turning tide obliges them to deſiſt till the next 


plete the ſhip's unloading, which is ſeldom of 
greater burthen than from fixty to ſeventy tons. 


bl 


From the loading and unloading the veſſels 


ariſes another ſource of pictureſque amuſement 


from the combination of horſes and carts, men, . 


and boys theſe employed in their different 


departments compoſe various groupes, and 
give a new character to the ſcene, By connect- 
ing maritime with rural occupations. 


There are no places of public amuſement, 


no rooms, balls, nor card aſſemblies. A ſmall 


circulating library, conſiſting chiefly of a few 
novels, is all that can be obtained ; but ſtill 
for ſuch as make retirement their aim, it is 

certainly an eligible ſituation. ho 
The bathing 8 are very commodi- 
ous, and the bather a careful, attentive man. 
The © ſhore, alſo, whonſ | is a fine firm ſand, not 
: only 
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only renders the bathing agreeable, but when 
the tide retires, preſents ſuch. a ſurface fon 

many miles as cannot be exceeded. The ſea 
too is one of thoſe objects that appears to havo 
the conſtant power of pleaſing. Other ſceneg 
(though beautiful in thernſelves) by bein 2 ſeen 
conſtantly, either loſe. much of their power 
or become tireſome by their ſameneſs ;—it is 
not ſo with the ſea—thoſe who live conſtantly 
by the fide of it, if their occupation lies within 
doors, ſeldom fail at the leiſure hour of noon, 

or eve, to pay their reſpects to it, even in the, 

moſt ſtormy weather. This fondneſs can ariſe 
from no other ſource than the conſtant variety 
it produces. Its charms are various and in- 
ceſſant whether its azure ſurface is dreſſed in 
imiles or irritated into frowns by the fury 
northern or eaſtern blaſt. | 


T he cliffs in many parts are loſty and well 
broken, and their feet being for the moſt part 
compoſed of ſtrong blue clay, are capable of 
making conſiderable reſiſtance to the impetuous 
attacks of the ſea; ſo that when the upper parts 


which 


| which are of a looſer texture are brought down 
by ſprings, froſts or other accidental circum. 
flances, and are carried away by the action of 
the tide, the feet ſtill remain, oppoſing their 
1 e RUS to the fury of the ſtorm. 

It is very rare too, that there is a ſcarcity 
of ſhipping to adorn the ſcene; the trade from 
Newcaſtle, Sunderland and the Baltic, keeping | 
up a conſtant ſucceſſion. The different parties 
of pleaſure, alſo, that aſſemble upon the beach 
in an evening, for walking, riding or reading, 
conſtitute variety and make it a very pleaſant 
reſort. But towards the cloſe of a fine ſum- 
mer's evening, when the ſun declining in full 
ſplendour, tinting the whole ſcene with a 
golding glow, the ſea ſhore becomes an object 
truly ſublime. The noble expanſe of blue 
water on the one hand, the diſtant ſail catch- 
ing the laſt rays of the ſetting ſun, contraſted 
on the other by the rugged ſurfaces of the 
impending cliffs, the ſtillneſs of the ſcene, in- 
terrupted only by the gentle murmurs of the 
waves s falling at your feet or perhaps by the 

la. | - ſolemn 


ſolemn daſhing of oars, or at intervals, by the 
hoarſe bawling of the ſeamen; . muſic in 
ſuch full uniſon *”” with the Grandin objects 
and altogether calculated to inſpire ſo pleaſing 
a train of thoughts to the contemplative, ſoli- 
tary ſtroller, that he does not awake from his 


reverie till 


1 


* black and deep the night begins to fall. 
| A ſhade immenſe, ſunk in the quenching gloom 3 : 
Magnificant and vaſt, are Heaven and earth. 
Order confounded lies; ; all beauty void; 
Diſtinction loſt; and gay variety 
One 86 blot; ſuch the fair power 
Of Light, to kindle and create the whole. 


: 
4 


What can give a more adequate idea of the 


| power of the divine Creator than ſuch a ſcene. ? 


What can give 2 fuller comprehenſion of the 
compaſs of human invention than the inter- 


courſe which is maintained between nations 


through the medium of navigation ? And to 


an Engliſhman can there be a more please or 
exulting theme, than the wide extent of the 
| | commerce 
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ee of Great ROY wi hog glory 


as 


& This royal throne of Kings, this ſcepter'd Iſle, 
This earth of Ma jeſty, this ſeat of Mars, | 
This other Eden, demy Paradiſe, * 
This fortreſs built by Nature for herſelf, | . 
Againſt infection and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ſtone ſet in the filver ſea, . 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, 

Again ſt the envy of leſs happier lands.“ 


To the artiſt, alſo, the ſea furniſhes an almoſt 
never-ending ſource of amuſement ; it is a con- 
ſtant moving picture capable of a thouſand 
modifications, and of being treated on canvaſs 


in various ways; it admits foo of the grandeſt 


effects of light and ſhadow, and in the hands of 


| fluch a maſter as Vanderveldt of producing 
| wonderful effect. But it is in the Rorm alone 


that the grand clfeQs I am Jpeaking of are to 


be found. 


enn. ay 
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| It wants at ſuck times no adventitious aids 


to ſet it off. The calm on the contrary with 
out ſome aſſiſtance, as rocks, fortifications or 
| figures, will hardly be able to ſupport- itſelf. 
It is true you may place à veſſel in the fore- 
ground, but a ſhip at anchor lying with her 
whole broadſide to the eye, however noble it 
may be to contemplate or pleaſing by the 
goodneſs of the painting, will always be a 


formal object. If you wiſh to make it pic- 
tureſque you muſt compoſe your fore-· ground 


of ſome projecting rock; orpier-head, a boat or 
two lying on the ſhore, and a few appropriate 
figures; remove the ſhip in the fore-ground 
to the ſecond diſtance, with others in the 
laſt diſtance to mark the horizon, and with 
| theſe materials, if well 3 ve pleaſing 


picture may be ON 


But a Ges at ſea * in itſelf ſufficient 
grandeur to ſupport it; the veſſel labourin g 
with the ſea, having all its formal lines broken 
9010 5 0 . ps by 
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by the diſpoſition of its ſails, and which being, 
as is often the caſe, ſtrongly illuminated by 
the ſun burſting through the, gloom, with the 
whitening ſurges breaking upon the ſhoals or 
daſhing againſt the ſides of the veſſel, doubly 
augmenting the blackneſs of the ſea and ſky, 
form a contraſt ſo noble as to render all other 
aids ſuperfluous. N 

Sea fowls as having a peculiar character of 
their own, and alſo as tending to mark that of 
a ſea-coaſt view, more ſtrongly, have always 
been conſidered, and with the greateſt, pro- 
priety, as objects highly pictureſque and amu- 
ſing whether in natural or in artificial land- 
ſcape. Mr. Gilpin has treated of them at 
large in his Foreſt Scenery, with that accu- 
f racy and elegance peculiar to himſelf; nor has 
another great maſter done them leſs juſtice. 


1 


| The cormorant on a kk 
Wheels from the deep and ſcreams along the land; 
Loud ſhrieks the ſoaring hern ; and with wild wing 
THE Nepp lea fowl | cleave the flaky clouds. ” | 
E 1 8 ruoursoh. 
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'.Moſttrangers pay a viſit to the light= 
houſe, which ſtands on an eminence about 
three quarters of a mile to the eaſtward of the 


town, and commands an extenſive ſea- view, 
the inland proſpect is confined by a range of 
hills forming an amphitheatre around it. The 


tower built of brick is only three moderate 
ſtories high, crowned: with a lantern lighted 


copper reflector three feet in diameter and 


an upright axis are kept in continual motion 
by jack-work, wound up every five hours and 


a half, by which means a ſet of five reflectors 


are preſented to the eye in a full blaze of light 
every minute, the axis being three minutes in 


| enge its rotation. 


133 


e The . hows was formerly lighted up with 
coals, which was not only an uncertain light, 
but alſo a fixed one and was frequently 
miſtaken; it was therefore thought neceſſary 
to have it upon a principle differing from any 


other upon this part of the coaſt to prevent ſuch 


miſtakes 


18 
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miſtakes,” the conſequences of which might 
prove ſo very fatal. The lamps all the year 
are bghted up at ſun- ſet and extinguiſhed at 
ſun-riſe; during the longeſt nights in winter, 


| the conſumption of ww: . oil each en 


is three gallons. 


It is kept by two young women who re- 
ceive from the Trinity - Houſe an annual ſalary 
of fifty-pounds, beſides perquiſites, and who 
conſtantly reſide on the ſpot, which for perfect 


neatneſs may vie with any place. From the 
lantern a door opens to a light iron gallery 


which ſurrounds it, and commands a fea view 
of many leagues. 8 = e 


Extending the wth a little further you get 
a pleaſing view of the village of Overſtrand. 
Shipping, alſo, is feen to much greater ad- 
vantage above than below the cliffs; and 
thoſe who are fond of looking down precipices | 
may find amuſement, their fituation-being 


between three and four hundred feet per- 
5 F above the of the ſea. 


. Cromer 
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' Cromer Hall, the reſidence _ of George 
Wyndham, Eſq. is a reſpectable old houſe ; 
there i is nothing i in the inſide to repay curiſity, 
but the ſequeſtered walks in the wood near 
the houſe are very delightful. 


Theſe plantations make a very pleaſing 
appearance from many places; taken in front 
they are too formal and circumſcribed, notwith- . 
ſtanding which they prove the greateſt poſſi- 
ble ornament to the town of Cromer, and in 


Ye © 


autumn are e extremely beautiful. 
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Golic's down cliff at low-water the beach 
to the north of the jetty preſents a very ; plea- 
ſant walk of a mile and a half to the A 
village of Upper Runton, where aſcending by 
a path cut through cliffs of a very, romantic 
form, on the edge of which ſtand ſome fiſher- 
mens' cottages, you return to Cromer by a 
BY foot path cloſe to the ſea. fide; the country on 
the right i is cultivated and interſperſed with Mt 
hills covered with furze. | 


| x] Approaching within half a mile, the town 
Lvw.iclh the lighthouſe, and hills as a back- 
| ground, Mr. G. Wyndham's woods and the 
mill make a pretty appearance. | 

Is A little 
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A little further on is the Battery; which as it 
belongs to Cromer ſhould have been mention 


| ed in the foregoing ſection. It occupies a very 


fine eminence commanding morethan aſemicir- 
cle and mounts; four eighteen pounders, which 
are exerciſed by the [Cromer Loyal Volunteer 
Artillery; being alſo well ſupplied with ſtores 
it affords excellent protection to the ſhipping 
upon this part of the coaſt which bring up 
under it in caſes of danger. It is but juſtice 

to add, alſo, in many inſlances the corps have 


proved themſelves extremely active in giving 


every aſſiſtance i in their power; and by the li- 


beral allowance of powder and ball, provided 
by Government, ſolely for practice, they are 
become very exp gunners. | 

I cannot here omit to mention the almoſt 
miraculous eſcape of Mr. Richard Cook, a cor- 
poral, belonging to the corps, who was blown 
from the cannon' $ mouth while a ſalute was 
firing on the 4th of June, 1799, in honour of 
his Majeſty's birth-day. The gun at which he 


was ſtationed having been badly ſpunged, the 
ſucceeding 


; 2 
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ſucceeding cartridge took fire and carried him 
over the platform to the very edge of the cliff, 
This unfortunate accident happened as he was 
in the act of withdrawing the rammer, from 
the head of which (it being driven into nume- 
rous ſplinters) he received at leaſt fifty wounds, 
moſt of them were very ſevere; notwithſtan- 
ding which I am happy to ſay, that by the 
bleſſing of a fine conſtitution, he is at this 
time perfectly . recovered without ſuffering 
even the loſs of a . or 99 r 
blemiſhed. es YI: 
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Seckion the Third. 


Ln 88 take the 4 : 
or as it called the upper road to Holt, which 
is preferable to the lower road running 
. | through Runton, Beeſton, and Sherringham, 
both becauſe it is in itſelf better, and becauſe 
the views of the ſea and country are more 
amuſing. | 5 


The diſtance by either is ten miles. Con- 
1 cluding therefore that the Aylmerton road is 
taken, at the diſtance of about a mile and 
half from Cromer are the plantations of the © 
Kt. Hon. Wm. Wyndham, of Felbrigg, which 
accompany the traveller on his left for more 
than half a mile, during which ſpace the 
views of the ſea on the right are very pleaſing. 


2 The 
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The-fore-ground being high, the eye is car- 


ried down a pretty ſteep deſcent towards the 


ſhore, and -being alſo a very unequal ſurface, 
a conſtant variety is produced, the inequal- 
ities forming themſelves into vallies, through 
which is frequently ſeen, a church, a cottage 


or a village to great, advantage. 


This, is a very common | ſpecies of land- 
ſcape. The towns and villages with their 
churches ſituated on the verge of the coaſt, 


muſt conſequently often aſſume this appear- 


ance. when ſeen from fituations more inland, 
but more particularly, when, as is here the 


caſe, the ſurface of the country is uneven and 


| ſometimes woody. 


It is a very happy circumſtance in views 
of this kind when a woody knoll preſents 
itſelf as a fore-ground, this with a church or 
village in the ſecond diſtance, having the 
whole backed by the fea, is a compoſition 
* can ſcarcely fail t bo o pleaſe. 


A little 
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A little ejoat" the plantations before 
mentioned, which form a part of the belt 
round F elbrigg Park, the ſea is loſt for about 
a mile, but ample compenſation is made by 
the country on the left which is very rich and 
fertile. The Felbrigg woods with the village 
of Aylmerton and its church form a noble 
fore- ground, beyond which the view extends 
upwards of twenty miles over a highly 
cultivated country; amongſt the numerous | 
| churches, the cathedral at Norwich is very 


conſpicuous. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Gilpin that a 
country retiring into 'a remote diſtance is 
amongſt the moſt pleaſing circumſtances in 
landſcape, but when it happens, as it does 
here, to be ſupported by objects near at hand 
it is enchanting. It is not unfrequent that a 
dreary heath is terminated by a very pleaſing | 
diſtance, and it is certainly a very happy cir- 
cumſtance for the traveller who views a coun- 


with a pictureſque eye when it is ſo, but it 
loſes much for want of a fore- ground to 
ſupport 
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ſupport it; ſometimes here and there how. 
an accidental group of cattle form a pleaſing 
ſubſtitute. | | 


The moſt beautiful effect given to a diſ- 
tance I ever ſaw was one evening, in my return 
from Holt, in the month of April. The fore 
part of the day had been cold; and gloomy 
with frequent ſqualls, but towards the evening 
the ſun broke out at intervals with the utmoſt. 
brilliancy, lighting up in ſucceſſion different 
parts of the landſcape; the fore-ground was 
principally in ſhadow, as was the ſecond diſ- 
diſtance, but the remote diſtance partook of 
the colour of the horizon which was a 
bright yellow, but kept down by the miſtineſs 
of the atmoſphere;—the utmoſt keeping was 
preſerved, producing at once the moſt ſober 
and yet the moſt brilliant picture that can 
poſſibly be conceived. The clouds, except 
thoſe in the weſtern hemiſphere, floated in 
large dark maſſes, intermixed with ſmaller 
light ones of the tendereſt blue. 


The 
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The vienr towards the ſea, , though, but 
faintly illuminated, was no leſs. pleaſing, ſo. 
that three or four pictures, all completely 
differing in circumſtance and detail, might 
haye been painted from a ſcene with little to 
recommend it, except where the ſea formed a 
part of the view. x 


Upon the diſpoſition of the air depends 
the colouring of the landſcape, of which no 
part of it partakes ſo much as the remote diſ- 
tance, and to this it is that we owe that ex- 
quiſite obſurity and tenderneſs which ſtamp 
ſuch value upon a diſtant proſpect. | 


The ſtudy of nature by the rules of pain- 
ting is capable of beſtowing other benefits 
beſides. what acrue to the arts; it leads us to. 
inſpect every object with the, minuteſt care, 
and by ſo doing learn to appreciate its value. 
The ſtump of a decayed old tree, the forma- 
tion of a tuſſuck of graſs, or in ſhort, innume- 
rable things which paſs unnoticed by the caſ- 
ual obſerver, afford to the lover of nature a 

moſt 
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moſt delicious repaſt. But, perhaps, there is 


nothing that tends more to harmoniſe the ſoul 


and render it ſuſceptible of the finer feelings, 


than a diſtant view melting into the horizon, 


5 tinged with gold- and diffuſing its ſerenity 


over the face of nature. 


The pleaſure of ſuch moments, when the 


heart is filled with every ſentiment of bene- 


volence, is frequently felt but can never be 


deſcribed: the imagination following, the eye 
is naturally carried to that part of the horizon 
which invelopes the habitation of thoſe we 
admire and eſteem; it takes it ſeat by the ſo- 


_ cial fire- ſide or its place in the friendly even- 


ing's ramble, it recalls paſt ſcenes of happi- 


neſs, the amuſements and the friendſhips of 


our youth and paints them with a force ini- 


mitable: in ſhort ſuch an unbounded ſcope is 
there allowed for the illuſions of fancy, that 
I am not altogether certain but that ſuch 
ideal enjoyments are more than equal to the 
majority of real ones which are anticipated 
with ſo much ardor, However if they do not 

. 8 | exceed 
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exceed or equal, they muſt at leaſt be allow- 
ed to approach very near them; and I am | 
inclined to think that the number of thoſe is 
not ſmall. who will concur with me in -this 


opinion. 


| Proceeding forward the ſea again makes its 


appearance upon the right, and continues a 
moſt delightful companion till you come 
within three miles of Holt; the remaining 
part of the way is over a heath rather dreary 
and uncomfortable. 1 

Holt is a neat little town, with a market 
on Saturdays; there is an excellent free gram- 
mer ſchool, founded by Sir John Greſham, 
with a falary paid to the maſter by the Fiſh- 


monger's u. 


The return from Holt may be agreeably 
varied by taking the lower road, and by 
which a very romantic view is obtained at Sher- 
ringham Hill. About two miles from hence 
are the ruins of Beeſton Priory, the property 

. of 
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of Cremer Woodrow, Eſq. which will afford 
pleaſure both to the antiquarian and the 
draftſman. A ſmall tower and the whole of 


of the weſt gable wall of the church are ſtand- 


ing, and having its other parts well broken, of 


which a great deal remains, form a very an- 


tique and handſome ruin. It alfo affords 


ample materials for an admirable ſketch from 
the weſt gable, through which the tower and 
the internal parts of the church are ſeen in 


excellent perſpective. Its aſpe& too gives 
it every advantage it can poſſibly receive from 


the vivid illumination of an evening ſun. 


This gable, one of the fineſt and moſt pic- 
tureſque parts of the ruin, a few years ſince 
was ornamented with a profuſion of the fineſt 
ivy, (probably the growth of a century) till 


unfortunately a thoughtleſs wight, employed 


on the ſpot, laid his ſacrilegious axe to the 
root of this venerable appendage, to the great 
regret of the proprietor and of every admirer 
of the reliques of antiquity. | 


The » 
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The houſe to which it belongs, with the 


barn, ſtables and farm yard, have been inju- 
diciouſly placed cloſe urider the walls of the 


Priory, in fact ſome ſmall part of the ruins 


are converted into outhouſes. Had they 
been ſuffered to ſtand by themſelves the 


effect would have been much better a ruin 
can ſcarcely be too much ſequeſtered or too 


diſtant from the haunts of men. (3) 


| Beeſton Priory was founded by the Lady 
Ifabel de Creſſy, in the reign of King John, 
for Canons of the Order of Saint Auſtin and 
dedicated to Saint Mary. 


Not far from the Priory, on the right hand, 
is a houſe belonging to Cremer Cremer, Eſq. 


E | where 


(s) Ruinated ſtruftures (fays Shenſtone) appear to 
derive their power of pleaſing from the irregularity of ſur- 


ſurface, which 1s variety, and the latitude they afford the . 


imagination to conceive an enlargement of their dimen- 
ſions or to recollect any events or circumſtances appertain- 


ing to their priſtine grandeur, 
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where inſtead of keeping the direct road to 
Cromer, take in at the white gate leading paſt 
the houſe. The road winds in a very roman- 
tic manner between the hills unto Felbrigg 
Heath, upon which are the remains of a 
beacon;;—the view from this ſpot is not alto- 
gether ſo extenſive as from the beacon at 


Trimmingham, but it is more diverſified. 


The foreground is rough and well broken 
and the drearineſs of the heath removed by 
: the little patches of foreſt wood with which 
the vallies are adorned, Cromer, with its 
light-houſe and lofty tower, Runton, Beeſton 
Priory and Sherringham, and as far as Black- 
ney Harbour, the whole being backed by the 
ſea, form as fine a coaſt view. as can well be 


imagined. 


The ſame tract which led to the beacon. 
about half a mile further on, opens into the 
Cromer road, under the plantations which 
were paſſed in going to Holt and from which 


the whole retroſpect is very pleaſing. FE 
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Section the Fourth. 


7 


F ELBRIGG,” the ſeat of the Right Honour- 
able William Windham, makes a very plea- 
ſant morning's excurſion; it is three ſhort 
miles from Cromer, delightfully ſituated in 
the boſom of extenſive and venerable woods. 
The oak, the beech and the ſpaniſh cheſnut, 
ſeem congemal to the foil; and the form of 
the ground, which conſiſts of gently riſing 
hills and vales, is admirably conſlituted to 
ſhew to the greateſt advantage the maſſes of 
light and ſhade produced by ſuch a combina- 


tion, 


Some of the trees, particularly the oak, 
bear the marks of great antiquity, and the 
venerable ſtate of decay into which they are 
| fallen 
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fallen, make them truly intereſting objects 
and the ornament of the ſcene to which they 
belong. | 


| The oak ſtands, indiſputably, the unrival- 
led king of the vegetable tribe - ſtrength joined 

to the moſt perfect beauty are its diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtics ; (c) it fills every fituation 

with dignity and equally adorns the caſtle or 
the cottage; but it is when time has-placed 
its 


(e) All trees Toy a character analogous. to that of men, 
Oaks are in all reſpects the perfect image of the manly cha- 
: rafter. In former times 1 ſhould have ſaid, and in preſent | 
times I think 1 am authoriſed to fay, the Britiſh one, as 3 
brave man, is not ſuddenly either elated by proſperity or 
depreſſed by adverſity; —ſo the oak difplays not its verdure 
on the ſun's firſt approach nor drops it on his firſt depar- 
ture. Add to this its majeſtic appearance, the rough grand- 

eur of its bark and the wide protection of its branches. 


A large branching oak i IS, PRES the moſt venerable of 


all inanimate objects. 
S * . 


See Shenftone's Effay on Gardening. 
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its een its Rn its 
1 of he maſſed with age, 
| « And high top bad with dy ann, we the 


Anh mines by-law bus rater 
tion to the period of a glorious exiſtence, that 
it becomes an object of the greateſt beauty, 
preſenting to the lover of nature an _— 
a of nnn 


Fe The houſe had of Flate undergone conſider- 
able alteration, and when finiſhed will be both 
elegant and convenient. It contains fome 
good pictures by Rembrandt, Bergham, Van- 
derveldt, &c. 
The dining- room is decorated with good 
portraits of the Windham family. 


In the drawing- room are ſeveral pictures; 
a Uſurer by Rembrandt, and the portrait of 
an Old Woman by the ſame maſter, ſuppoſed 
to be his Mother, deſerve particular attention; 
| the 
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the latter is placed over the door by which 
you enter the room but hangs too high. There 
are, alſo, ſome good repreſentations of Sea- 
Fights; one in particular a pretty large picture, 
by Vanderveldt, Jun. is a very ſpirited per- 
formance; the effect of the fmoke, from the 
veſſels in the foreground, which is made to 
receive the light, is very maſterly; the ſubject 
is the Engagement between the Engliſh and 
Van Tromp, in which Sir Edward Spragge was 
killed. Its companion by the elder Vander- 
veldt, is, alſo, a Sea-Fight, but a confuſed and 
wholly unintereſting performance. Over each 
of theſe pieces is a Storm, by Vanderveldt, 
Jun. in is' uſual ſlile of excellence. 


At the other end of the room are two very 
fine Views of the River Thames, one at Bil- 
linſgate Market, the other before the alteration 
at London Bridge; over one of theſe pictures 
is a Landſcape by Bergham, and over the other 
a ſmall but highly coloured picture, the Find- 
ing of Achilles at the Court of Lycomedes, 
faid to be by Reubens. : 


From 
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From the drawing room you proceed to 


the cabinet. The ſmall pictures are by much 


the beſt; two or three Storms, by Vander- 


veldt, Jun. in his beſt manner Cours Stalled, 
by Sagtleven, Scheveling Market, and a mall 


Landſcape, by Paul, Brill, are excellent; the 
trees of the latter are very finely, touched. 


Some of the larger pictures are very good, 
particularly two, Views, by G. B. H. Buſùri,.— 
one of which is the Caſcade of Terni. | 


£74 


The reſt of the collection in this room is 
chiefly compoſed. of Italian Landſcapes, and 


ſmall Views of Italian Ruins in opaque colours. 


One of the beſt pictures in the houſe is at 
preſent ſet aſide; it is an Italian Sea-Port in 


| a Hazy Morning, every part of which is deli- 
cately expreſſed. Yor ryg fo: 


Ihe pictures above ſtairs are of little worth, 


neither is there much elſe to attract the atten- 
tion, except the library, which is fitted up 
| | : with 
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with much gothic elegance and admirably 
correſponding with the old ſtile of building 
of the ſouth front. The gloom thrown into 
the room by the ſtaitied-glaſs windows and the 
ſombre hue of the wainſcot, which is of its 
natural colour, make it a _—_ Proper retire- 
ment for ſtudy. | | 


Two miles from Felbrigg ſtand the ruins 
of Beckham Old Church, which for its fize is 
one of the moſt elegant things which fancy 
can imagine. - The walls of the middle aiſle 
and the chancel are ſtanding, and, alſo, the 
ſouth porch. Beautiful fragments of the old 
gothic windows, in different ſtates of decay, 
are ſeen peeping through the ivy, which man- 
tles in the moſt luxuriant manner over almoſt 
the whole of its mouldering walls. 


It is rendered ſtill more delicious by the 
ſequeſtered ſpot in which it ſtands; there 1s 
but one houſe near it and that at ſuch a diſ- 
rance as not to interfere with the lonelineſs of. 
its fituation; and though it muſt have been 

YL 5 long, 
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long, very long ſince its choir has rung re- 
ſponſive to the notes of the pariſh clerk, join- 
ed hy the ſimple ruſtic ſwains, raiſed to the 
praiſe of their Creator, its little cemetery co- 
vered with turf remains the ſacred repoſitory 
of the dead, many of whoſe peaceful aſhes lie 
| Thaded by the long arms of ſeveral venerable 
oaks. Here | 


The mopeing owl does to the moon complain.“ 


Change the elms of Mr. Gray to oaks and 
his elegant poem nee * to Beckham 


Church Tard. 600 — | : 
F | | To 


« Beneath theſe rugged elms, that yew-tfee's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring be 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid; ps 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep.” 


(5) By this I do not mean to inſinuate that Beckham 
| Church Yard has any claim to the honour of having given 
birth to that beautiful elegy, but to infer that its merits as 
an elegant ruin, Joined to its ſequeſtered ſolitude, might place 
it upon the footing of no mean rival to * that have diſ- 
Puted the * : 
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To a mind fond of retirement, the lonely 
ruin covered with ivy, the cottage or the 


grove have infinite charms; they ſeem to be a 


refuge from the ſtorms of life and to have the 
power of ſoothing the mind, diſordered by 
diſcordant paſſions, to ſerenity and peace, 


The imagination at liberty to enjoy its own 
reflections, revolves its misfortunes, draws 
concluſions and compoles the preſent with 
the paſt, and is inſpired by the ſituation with 
that kind of pleaſing awe that bids him look 
forward to brighter proſpects. 


", 


5 
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Seclion the Fifth. 


. 


MG ” 


"Dus Ruins' of the parochial Church at 


Thorp-Market having been lately taken down 
and rebuilt in a peculiar ſtile, by the Right 
Honourable Lord Suffield, the impropriator, 


attracts many ſpectators from its novelty. 


* * 
— 


The preſent ſtructure, which was deſigned 

by Mr. Wood, is ſimple and elegant; the ma- 
terials are flint and free- ſtone, at each of the 
four corners 1s a turret, and the points. of the 
gables are terminated by a ſtone croſs after 


Tube inſide, conſiſting of only a ſingle aille, 


is finiſhed with extreme neatneſs and in parts 


=” 
* 
5 


with a conſiderable degree of taſte. 
| | The 
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The chancel is divided from the body of 
the church by alight gothic wainſcot ſcreen, 
and an equal portion of the weſt end by a 


 fimilar one. The upper parts of each are 


decorated with moderr glaſs paintings; the 


ſubje& of thoſe at the chancel end are, in the 


center, the Dove ſent forth from the Ark, and 
on each fide Moſes and Aaron. In the center 


of the coreſponding fcreen are the King's 


Arms, well painted upon copper, and on each 


"x 
71 


fide thoſe of his Lordſhip's family in painted 


glaſs. 


The pulpit is placed againſt the north wall 
and is entered from a ſtaircaſe in the veſtry, 
on each ſide is a door, over which are painted, 
in imitation of baſs relief, the ſymbolical 
figures of the Saints Mark and Luke. 


The greateſt defect in the building is in 
the diſpoſition of the ſtained-glaſs in the win- 
dows, which inſtead of being concentrated in 
ſuch a manner as to throw that devotional 


gloom into. the church which produces ſuch 


an 
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an evident effect upon the mind, and which 
appears to me to have been the original in- 
tention of ſtained or painted glaſs, is ſcattered 
over the whole window in ſmall pieces, greens, 
purples, reds and yellows, regularly inter-- 
mixed with white, giving to the whole an ap- 
pearance of too much gaiety, independent of 
of the unpleaſant manner in which, in a day 
when the ſun is bright, the different colours 
of the glaſs are reflected over the church and 
upon the perſons of the congregation. (=) 


There are three family monuments taken 
from the walls of the old church. Another 
| ſmall but very elegant one has been added, in 
memory of Robert and William Morden, 

ſecond 


(E) Whoever has den King's College Chapel or any 
ether building where there is a profuſion of painted glaſs and 
where the other parts are fitted up with Norway oak, the 
colour of which is dark brown, muſt have perceived a viſi- 


ble effect produced by the ſolemnity of its appearance. In 
all churches having any claim to antiquity the light appears 5 
to have been ſparingly introduced, and to me it has any | 
a very * effect. 
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nes Fourth fone iof the lot; Sin William 
Morden Harbord, Baronet, and brothers. to 
3 n. A To tt 


„eee Was ie by c. I 
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be in all humai RF there will 8 1 
arfeas, ſo it happens that Thorp Church is 
not entirely free; but what few there are, are 
ſo well counterbalanced by its beauties, which 
are numerous, that it cannot fail to be in a 
| high degree worthy the attention of -the 


This church, with. Gunton Hall, the ſeat of 
his Lordſhip, may be conveniently inſpected 
in a ride from Cromer to North-Walſham. 


The houſe 1s * no means Fon to as ideas 
we may be led to form of it from the planta- 
tions which ſurround it, It is, however, plea- 


ſantly fituated upon an eminence which over- 


looks an extenſive ſweep of the park towards 
the ſouth. — 


The 
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The deſcription of the houſe, offices, and 
Gunton Church, which ſtand but a ſmall dif- 
tance from each other, I ſhall quote from the 
Hiſtory of Norfolk, having myſelf never ſeen 


more than the outſide, it not being, 1 believe, 


en ſhown. 


af 


I. mw Hall, the ſeat of Sir Harbord 


Harbord, ir at proficicia_ſmal- bone bat is 


going to be enlarged and has lately been or- 
namented with new offices, under the direftiog 
of Mr. Wyatt. They are by far the moſt 


complete buildings for the purpoſe of any 


thing in this kingdom; che new ſtile of archi- 


tecture is by its lightneſs and extreme elegance 
well adapted to offices, and theſe are parti- 


cularly worthy the attention of ſtrangers, from | 
the ſtudied contrvanoe for conveniency in 


the apartments, as, alſo, for the ſlate covering, 
which conſiſts of ſmall ſquare en of ns 
each * by wood ſerews.” | | 


Not far from the houſe is the pariſh church 


which by the late Sir William Harbord was 


taken 
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taken down and rebuilt, with a niagnificent 
_ Portico of the Doric order; this receives ah 
additional degree of ſanctity from two vene- 
rable druidical * which grace the front 
of it.“ 


North-Walſham is ſituated about three 
miles from Gunton, it is a dull, unpleaſant 
town with a market on Thurſdays, a turnpike 
road has lately been eſtabliſhed from this 
town to Norwich, from which it is diſtant 
| . miles. 


Two = 3 Gunton is Hanworth, the 
ſeat of Robert Lee Doughty, Eſq. an excellent 
modern houſe, fituated in a ſmall but very 
pleaſant park, well wooded and laid out with 
taſte; a farm houſe and the pariſh church 
which ſtands on an eminence, both in the 
park, are very r . as ſeen from 
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Tun ride from Cromer to Mundeſley will 
preſent the traveller with ſonie pleaſing ſcenes; 
the road runs almoſt entirely along the coaft, 
taking in its courſe the villages of Overfirand; 
Syderſtrand and Trimmingham. On a hill, 
about a mile through the latter village, ſtand 
the ruins of an old beacon Which commands 4 
noble proſpect both of the ſea and land; in very 
clear weather Yarinouth' is diſcoverable, and 
- the cathedral ſpire at Norwich very plainly to 


be ſeen. Few, who pay a viſit to Cromer, 


omit ſeeing this view, which is, perhaps, the 
moſt extenſive i in the be of Norfolk. 


About two mile further vat n 


a Araggling village, little worthy of notice. 
EE There 


8 
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There is oñe bathing machine, and ſome few, 
| though the number is very ſmall, frequent 
Mundeſley in the bathing ſeaſon. The accom- 
modations are very confined, four or five 
_ houſes at the utmoſt appear at all calculated 
for the purpoſes of lodgings, and thoſe are 
fituated cloſe to the fide of a duſty road, 


The beach feems to be equally as good for 
bathing. as at Cromer, and the walking much 
the ſame; the tide at low water leaving a fine 
firm ſand. | 

The proſpe& upon the beach to the ſouth- 
ward differs in appearance from Cromer, by 
the land at Happiſburgh jutting into the ſea, 
forming a promontory, which with the church 
and the two light-houſes has a good effect. 

Every one who has made a ſtudy of nature 
is well aware of the different appearance of 
the ſame ſpot as it is affected by the times of 
the day and the changes of the weather; ſo 


much ſo, d. that it not unfrequently hap- 
pens 


— 
[ 


| pens that the whole beauty of a view depends 
upon ſuch accidental cauſes. This was the 0 


caſe 'with the promontory at my firſt ſeeing 
it ; the clouds at its back were dark and hea» 
vy, oppoſed by a bright ſun-ſhine from the 
* weſt, giving it a ſtrong oppoſition of light and 
ſhadow, which being harmonized by the fine 
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* 


purple tint with which it was overſpread, ren- 


— 


dered it a very pleaſing object. e 


In a few moments, the ſun declining behind 
a cloud, the beauty of the proſpect vaniſhed, 
and a heavy mals, of apparently ſhapeleſs 
earth was left to the view; and even of 
_ that the outline was almoſt obliterated by the 
cloud deſcending over it in a haſty ſhower. 


Excellent effects of light and ſhadow are 
ſometimes produced even in a dull gloomy 
day when the ſun makes an attempt to break 


from his obſcurity; the clouds in that part 


becoming brilliant, their light is ſlrongly re- 
flected apa diſtant objects. 


n : 
. . PR 
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Ses views are particularly adapted, when 
well adorned with ſhipping, to give full effe& 
to ſuch partial lights; you will at ſuch times, 
perhaps, ſce the. veſſels on the fore-ground 
in deep ſhadow, and thoſe in the ſecond diſ. 
tance ſtrongly illuminated, while thoſe in the- 


laſt diſtance ſhall be inveſted with a grey or 


purple tint. Theſe are called the accidents 7) 
of painting, and the artiſt cannot be too care- 
ful in his obſervations upon theſe effects, 


as he muſt e e upon his memory 
for 


(x) An accident in painting, is an obſtruRtion of the ſun's | 
light by the interpoſition of clouds in ſuch a manner that 
ſome part of the earth ſhall be in light, and others, in ſhade, 
which, according to the motion of the clouds, ſucceed each 
other, and 2 ſuch wonderful effects and changes of 
the claro-obſcuro as ſeem to create & many new ſituations, 

| This, is daily obſerved in nature and as this newnels of 
ftuations i is grounded only on the ſhapes of the clouds, and 
their motions, which are very inconſtant and unequal, it 
follows, that theſe accidents are arbitrary: ; and a painter of 
genius may diſpoſe of them to his own Oy when he 
thinks fit to uſe them, 

See Mons. du Piles, 


J 
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for producing them on canvaſs, which from 
continually changing will ſeldom allow him 


* > ** * 


to fix them on the ſpot. 
It is a very common method in ſketching Bt 5 
a landſcape (and where diſpatch is required by 
much the moſt ready) to make a mere outline 
and to ſtrengthen the memory by written re. — + 1 | 1 
ferences; and it is certainly an excellent one | *J 
| when the ſhadow of objects are in ſome degree 
permanent, byt in the preſent-inſtance they 
are fo momentary and fleeting that before an 
outline could be ſketched the very ſhadows 
| which gave a'value to the landſcape would be 8 
boſton od 5d 1:4 | 3 STO, iB 


It frequently happens that a ſpot without 
one beauty in itſelf acquire ſo much, under 
the influence of theſe partial lights, as to ap- 
pear the thing it is not.“ Theſe appearances 
however, are often very beautiful, but it is to 
be regretted that like all other borrowed orna- 
ments they only ferve when laid aſide to ren- 
der the defects of the wearer the more conſpi- 
dueus. . 
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: 1 Cottage at Northrepps or as it is ſome 


times called the Hermitage, the country reſi- 
dence of Bartlett Gurney, Eſq. might have 


been included in the excurſion to Mundeſley, 


but as it is. within a walk of Cromer, .being 
only diſtance about a mile and half, it will be 
doing no more than juſtice to the beauties of 
the place to give it a ſection by itſelf. | 


ak he houſe which is flinted and thatched, 


with a gothic porch alſo thatched, is fitted up 
with the greateſt neatneſs and ſimplicity, and 
; the ſtained-glaſs which occupies the upper 
: parts of the arches of the windows throws a 


very pleaſing light into the apartments. The 
parlour which commands an elegant view of 
5 the 


— 


and even in the preſent barren, ſtate, of the 


hills are well adapted to the pencil. Over- 1 
ſtrand Church and the ſea, as ſeen from tge 
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the ſea, is decorated wich coloured prixtts, . * | a 
tremely appropriate to the ſituation; ſuch as 


the ſailor-· boy s return, the ſhip-wrecked ſailors 
boy telling his tale at a cottage door, &c. on 
on the chimney- piece are ſhells and pieces of 


poliſhed lava. a fan te 


The ſituation is very romantic in a deep 
narrow valley, through which is ſeen the little 


Church of Overſtrand, partly in ruins, and be- A 


yond it the ſea. The views from different 
parts of the eſtate Are many of them beautiful 


Northrepps road, is a view which comes into 
execllent compoſition; fortunately there are in 


that ſpot a fer trees of ſufficient conſequence + 
to diveſt it of nakedneſs and give it beauty. 
Indeed, time only is wanting to make this 
eſtate as elegant a fituation as can be defied. '* 5 


ON” - 7 * 


Planting A tes done, ak a hy band, 
and a healthy rener of the young trees, 


: ln the fication ſo near tlie bea js eonfi- 
dered, promiſes, hereafter; ampfy t to reward 
the owner for his Wenn 8 


tl 
CIT 21 


, The aiffeulty of * trees where there 
two ſuch enemies as the cutting winds from 
the ſea and a numerous breed of rabbits, de- 
ters the proprietors of eſtates from planting 
the number of hills which at preſent lay 
waſte; there i is, alſo, another unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance that attends planting, which is the 
flow growth of timber. The firſt expence is 
conſiderable and there is certainly ſome h2zard, 
particularly where there are ; ſuch enemies as 
before-mentioned, but if it was attended to 
with care, there is no doubt, but in time, it 
ahh ada 1 n more chan repay th the coſt. 

It is true, that the bee to the preſent 
| poſs of an eſtate. are not very great. 
He ſeldom begins to plant till half his life is 
Plat. but admitting that he begins at the age 
of thirty or forty, and chules to ſell his eſtate 
at OY or yy the growth of 8 or 
2 9 * . thirty 
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thirty years, even if it was little better than 
underwood, would certainly conſiderably aug- 


ment its value, beſides the improvement on the 


ſcore of pictureſque beauty, which is by no 
means inconſiderable and not to be overlooked. 


On a hill called Toll's- Hill, not far from 
the houſe, is a very fine echo. This ſpot, lite- 


rally ſpeaking, is only a ſmall portion of a 


range of hills running towards Syderſtrand; 


they command at all pdints a good view of the 


ſea, and in particular parts come into very 


decent compoſition. By deſcending into the 
vallies, the hills are brought to fold over each 


other, and the land between them and the ſea, 
which forms the ſecond diſtance, being inter- 
ſperſed with cottages and a few trees, (though 
the latter are ſcarce articles ſo near the ſea) 
renders the ſituation in many parts very pic- 
tureſque. | 


Theſe hills are ſituated a ſmall diſtance 
out of the beaten track, but the lover of 


nature in order to ſee her to the greateſt 
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advantage muſt often deviate from the high 


road, where indeed he will ſeldom ſee her to 
his taſte; not but a high road, under ſome cir. 


_ eumſtances, has the power of affording much 
| amuſement and of making an excellent pic- 


ture, but, generally ſpeaking, beautiful nature 
like humble modeſty, retires from the general 
gaze and muſt be ſought for in ſecluſion, 


EROMER, 
Section the Eighth. 


— 


Bricxl N. late the ſeat of the Earl of 


Buckinghamſhire, but now of the Honourable 


Aſheton Harbord, muſt from its external 


appearance command the attention of the 


paſſing traveller, as alſo from its having-been 


the birth place of a Queen of England, Anne 


Bulleyn wife of Henry the Eighth. It is a 


noble old building in the gothic taſte, having 
a ſquare turret at each corner and. one more 


lofty in the center with a cupola and clock. 


The entrance from the court yard (on each 


fide of which are ranged the offices in the 


ſame ile of building with the houſe) is over 


a bridge, of two arches, acroſs the moat, 


through a gate houſe and fmall inner court, 


and is very ſtriking in its appearance; from 


this 
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this you enter the hall 42ft by ggft and ggft 
in height. The ſtaircaſe, which 1s ornamented 
with ſmall figures carved in wood, branches 
off to the right and left having a gallery of 
communication at the top, where are full 
length ſtatues of Anne Bulleyn and Queen 
Elizabeth. 


* 


From the hall you proceed to the anti- room 
2 ft ſquare, where are portraits of Sir John 
Hobart, Sir Henry Hobart, Sir Robert Rich, 
Sir William Lemon, General Cope and Sir 
John Maynard. The portrait of Sir John 
Hobart is exceedingly fine, that of Sir Henry 
is ſtriking as it brings to our memory his un- 
fortunate death, occaſioned by a duel with 
Mr. Le Neye, upon Cawſton Heath, where a 
ſquare , monumental ſtone marks the ſpot 
where the event took place. 


The portrait of Sir Robert Rich 1s ſingular 
by a black patch over one of the eyes. 
From this you proceed to the dining room, 
over the chimney piece of which are the arms 
. es of 


of the family well carved with this motto 
Qua fupra Anno Do. 1627. 


Lady Buckingham's dreſſing room is 
adorned with prints; adjoining to it i Lord 
Buckingham's bed room in which is a double 
ſize chintz bed with a curtain falling down 
in the center. This bed is placed in an al- 


cove, ſupported by four pillars. 


THE STUDY; 


agft by 21ft is a charming room, entirely 
calculated for comfort, being furniſhed with 
a ſelection of the beſt authors, ſome excellent 
drawings and a piano forte; out of this apart - 
ment is the ls 


ORGAN ROOM, 
in which is a carved chimney piece rather cu- 
rious; from this room you again enter the 
hall and proceed upſtairs to the tapeſtry 
| room 
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room. The tapeſtry from which it takes its 
name does not appear to be remarkably fine. 
The next apartment is the 


OLD DINING ROOM, 


on each fide the fire-place are portraits at full 
of the preſent King and Queen, by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds. The late Lord Townſhend, Sir 
Charles Brighthead, the Counteſs of Suffolk, 
the Earl of Leiceſter and Sir Robert Walpole, 
In this room is the chair of ſtate, in which 


James the ſecond fat when at Dublin, it was 


given to the late Lord Buckingham when at 
Clanbraffil, in 1792. To look at this chair, 
which by the bye, certainly conveys an idea 
| of ſtate in poverty, one can ſcarcely ſuppreſs 
a ſmile; it is made, I believe, of no better ma- 


terials than wainſcot, covered with a common 


crimſon ſtuff, and fo high that unleſs James 


had been poſleſſed of the legs of an O'Brien, 
it is utterly impoſſible they ſhould ever have 
reached the floor. From this room you paſs 
through two dreſſing rooms the latter is Lady 


Caroline's, 
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Caroline's, adorned with ones, from which 
you proceed tc to the 


NEW DRAWING ROOM, 


gaft by 25ft and aaft in height; it is hung 


with pink ſattin, the ceiling ſtucco, rich- 


ly but lightly ornamented, having the four 


corner compartments with that in the middle 
(from which is ſuſpended a beautiful glaſs 
chandelier) ſtained with a delicate pink which 


| has good effect and harmonizes well with the 


other parts of the room. One end of this 
charming apartment is adorned with a figure 


in tapeſtry, as large as life, of the Czar Peter, 
whoſe attitude with that of the horſe is ex- 


ceſſively ſpirited and fine; the back-ground to 
this noble performance, which is ſaid to be 


needle-work, repreſents all the confuſion of a 
battle, which the Czar is ſuppoſed to be di- 


recting, he is without a hat, his hair is black 
and buſhy and his eyes which are black and 


uncommonty piercing, added to a well- turned 


head, have given all that fire and animation 


to 
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888 


to his countenance which his ſituation would 


ſeem to call forth. This ſuperb ornament 


was given to the late Lord Buckingham by 
the Empreſs of Ruſſha, * 


At the other end, of the ſaine ſize, is a very. 
fine painting of George the Second, alſo, on 
horſe-back. On each fide the fire-place are 
whole length portraits of Lord and -Lady 
Buckingham, by Gainſborough. The chim- 
ney piece is very fine, Adjoining this room 
is-the | | 


| STATE BED CHAMBER) 
g3ft by 21ft which is fitted up upon an 
equal ſcale of magnificence; the bed which 
is of crimſon damaſk, ornamented at the head 


with the arms of the royal family, 1s placed 


under an alcove, ſupported by four fluted pil- 
lars of white and gold, correſponding with 


the other parts of the room, which 1s hung 


with white tabby, the mouldings, cornice, 
ceiling, &c. richly ornamented with gilding. 
Under 


* 


* 
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| Under a very ſplendid looking-glaſs ſtands 


2 beautiful marble table, on a gilt frame, and 
over the chimney-piece (which 1s unfortu- 


nately not in a good ſituation) is an exceeding. 


fine portrait of Judge Hobart, in his robes: 
this, with the portrait of Sir John Hobart be- 
fore mentioned, I think. carries every appear- 
ance of having been executed by Holbein. 


From theſe two truly beautiful apartments, 
you are carried to the library, which does not 


in my opinion anſwer the ideas which we are 


led to form from its general character. Its 


length, which is 125kt, when compared with i its 
breadth, which i is only 22ft, renders it merely a 


ſtrip; it is, however, well calculated for a 
dancing- room, to which purpoſe, I believe, it 
has been chiefly applied. The cieling is 


ſtucco, divided into five compartments, which 
are relieved with emblematical of the 


five ſenſes. 
Having particularized the principal things 
within, you proceed to the park, which is 


very extenſive and profuſely adorned with 
I TE wood; 
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wood. It has the advantage, alſo, of a fine 

piece of water, nearly a mile in length and in 
its broadeſt part four hundred yards ; the 
northern bank is richly fringed with wood, 
from which you view the oppoſite fide of the 
lawn, which riſes gradually for a conſiderable 
ſpace, broken at intervals by large plantations 
of oak and beach. A banqueting room, to 
which is attached a tower commanding an ex- 
tenſive proſpect, terminates the view very 
agreeably. 

About a mile from the houſe ſtands the 
mauſoleum, a freeſtone building in the form 
of a pyramid, in which are depoſited the re- 
mains of the late Lord Buckingham and his 
firſt lady. Its ſituation is very happily choſen 
in the midſt of a large and venerable wood, 
whoſe ſolitude appears only to be broken by 
the-prying curioſity of the ſtranger or the foot- 
ſteps of the nimble deer. 


In the church, which ſtands very near the 
houſe and contiguous to the public road from 
Aylſham 
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Aylſham to Holt, are many inſcriptions and 


effigies in braſs, ſome few monuments and: a 


handſome tomb of the Clere's and the Boleyn's. 


In a vault, under the north aiſle, are depoſited 


nineteen of the relations and anceſtors of the 
late Earl of Buckingham, amongſt whom are 
his father and mother, with the Honourable 
Henry Hobart before mentioned; the coffins 
are placed in upright poſitions and moſt of 
them covered with black or crimſon velvet. 
The late Lady Buckingham was interred in a 
vault in the chancel, but upon the death of 
her lord her remains were taken up and con- 
veyed to the mauſoleum. 


? 


Blickling is diſtant but a mile and a half 


from Aylſham, a neat market-town, with an 


excellent neighbourhood; it is ſituated on 


the river Bure, which is navigable to Yar- 


mouth, for boats of thirteen tons burthen; its 
diſtance from Norwich, over a turnpike road, 
is eleven miles, and the ſame from Cromer 
and Holt. | 


The road from Aylſham to Cromer is very 


- pleaſing 
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pleaſing, the country all the way rich, woody 
and fertile. In Erpingham field the views are 
extremely pleaſing, and within a mile of Cro- 
mer the road is highly pictureſque, it winds 


through a hollow way well ornamented with 


trees, whoſe long arms meeting acroſs the road 


frequently form themſel ves into arches, through 
which the ſea breaks in at intervals with the 
fineſt effect. 

A lane often preſents the painter with 
admirable ſtudies for foregrounds, they are, 


more generally than any other parts of nature, 


ſet of with rugged old pollards, ſtretching 
their long arms athwart the road, their fur- 


rowed trunks and twiſted branches being en- 


riched with ſtains and moſſes of all hues, from 


the light grey and brilliant yellow to the dark 
green approaching to black. The bank it ſhel- 


ters at the ſame time, affording a cool retreat 


to the cow, the ſheep and the aſs, any of which 
are highly pictureſque; and the relief given 


to them, particularly if the bank is rather ſteep 
and broken, by the richneſs of the ſoil, which 


1s, 


\ 
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is, alſo, ſometimes hollowed into little receſſes 


overhung with moſs, roots and trailing plants, 
is beyond conception. With materials as ſmm- 
ple as theſe does Morland produce the moſt 
enchanting effect; indeed, we are always in- 
clined to be pleaſed with. a performance in 


proportion as it approaches nature, provided 


the objects are well ſelected. Morland's pic- 


tures are her very counterpart, they poſſeſs ſo 


much character and are handled with ſuch 
ſpirit, that it is impoſſible for the ſpectator, 
fond of rural ſcenes, to examine them without 


feeling the moſt lively intereſt in the ſubject. 


The oppoſition between the foliage of 
young and old trees, the colouring of their 
barks and the ramification of their boughs, 
are circumſtances of great pictureſque effect. 


a beautiful young aſh, for inſtance, never 


appears to greater advantage than when, 


tinged with the autumnal froſts, it is oppoſed 
to the dark green foliage of the venerable oak, - 
from whoſe robuſt form it ſeems to implore 
protection; heightened by contralts the beau 
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ties of each are ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt point 
of view, and afford an inſtance where the 
greateſt oppoſition, both in form and colour, 
are exhibited in nature, and may be equally 
ſo in a picture, without in the ſmalleſt degree 
violating the principles of harmony. 


F igures in a road are another great ſource of 
amuſement, and whether in motion or at reſt, 
are equally pleaſing; they create an intereſt 
in the mind by being ſtrongly contraſted with 
inanimate objects. If at ſome diſtance, we 
are naturally led to enquire who they may be 
or what their employment; and if a ſingle 
figure happens to be reclining upon the bank 
or leaning upon his ſtaff, we probably form 
in our imagination the ſubject of his thoughts. 


The devious and irregular windings of a 
lane, well ſtored with ſuch pictureſque ap- 
pendages, keep up a continual expeQation ; 
ſomething new opens at every ſtep, the form 
of every object is varied, the lights and ſha- 
dos, alſo, are varied in the ſame proportion; 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes throu gh a fortunate opening in the 
fence a cottage diſplays its humble roof; at 
other times a rich diſtance burſts upon the 
view, receiving a double charm from its un- 


expected appearance. os 


Such accidental circumſtances give the 


lane a conſiderable advantage over the more 


extended proſpect, to obtain which it is per- 


haps neceſſary to travel over many miles of 


unintereſting country. 
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Seckion the Ninth. 


W OOLTERTON, the ſeat of the Right 
Honourable Lord Walpole, is an elegant, mo- 
dern built, manſion, ſituated in a large park, 


i 


well ornamented with wood and water, but 
too flat to be poſſeſſed of very great beauty. 
At a ſhort diſtance from the houſe, is a ruin 
highly pictureſque, the tower of a church, of 
which no part elſe remains; it is a beautiful 
ſmall fragment, but appears to be too much 
{kreened by the ordinary fir trees with which 
it is encompaſled, and which ſeem worſe than 
they really are, by being every where ſur- 2 
rounded with fine timber. 


The 
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Ihe houſe is ſaid to be ornamented with a. 
conſiderable quantity of tapeſtry, of ſuperior 
excellence, particularly ſome chairs, upon the 
ſcats of which are exhibited the fables of Æſop. 


/ 


I have never ſeen the inſide of Woolterton, 


and, indeed, of the park I am qualified to ſay 
but little, having ſurveyed it in a very tl 


way; but from what I have ſeen and from the 
report of others, it appears to be a reſidence. 
worthy of its noble owner, who generally 


reſides on the ſpot, and whoſe private character 


is highly eſtimable. | 8 
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Section the Tenth. 
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4 Id returning from Holt to Cromer, the tra- 


veller is merely brought through Upper Sher- 
ringham, which is diſtanced ſomething more 
than a mile from that which is denominated 


Lower Sherringham, ſituated upon the edge 


of the cliff. 


So miſerable are both theſe places in them- 
ſelves, that they could hardly be ſuppoſed to 


contain any thing worth the attention, but as 


it frequently happens that thoſe things which 
at firſt fo much diſguſted, afterwards upon a 


familiar acquaintance, put on a more favoura- 


ble appearance, and in the end become objects 
of delight, I flatter myſelf that if the villages 


of Upper and Lower Sherringham are ſo un- 


fortunate as to be incapable of claiming atten- 


tion, 


n 


— 


tion, their environs, in point of ſcenery, will 
amply make up the 6 delnteney. 47-0 


Paſling FE * Sherringham from 


Cromer, leaving the Holt road on the left, the 
traveller is carried paſt the houſe of Cooke 
Flower, Eſq. the proprietor of the beautiful 
eſtate which affords the materials that ſerve to 


is by no means a letter of recommendation to 


the ſcenes he is approaching. It is not the 
| houſe but the grounds about it that demand 


attention, therefore it is to be hoped that his 
diſappointment, if ſymptoms of that kind are 


excited, will vaniſh as he proceeds. 


This eſtate, properly ſpeaking, comes un- 


der the denomination of an adorned farm, by 


which declaration, I have to requeſt that my 


readers will not be alarmed by the fear of 
being led through a ſucceſſion of ſcenes 


too frequently diſguſting, by an oſtentatious , 
_ diſplay of trifling puerilities; the niceſt tate 


will not be offended, yet it is adorned, but it 


18 adorned after nature s model. 


8 : Like | 
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compoſe this ſection. The ſituation of which 


- 
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Like the reſt of this part of the Norfolk 


coaſt, it conſiſts of uneven ground riſing i ls 
bold ſwells, which by the. aſſiduity and per- 
ſeverance of the late Mr. Flower are now 
richly clothed with wood from their ſummits 


to their baſe, and united by the moſt elegant | 


flopes to the rich vallies that divide them. 


Some of theſe woods appear thick and 


- impenetrable, while others more open diſco- 


ver through heir foilage the moſt luxuriant 


and i inviting turf, tempting the traveller op- 
preſſed with the heat of a ſummer's ſultry ſun, 


to exclaim in the language of TroursoN 


er Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 
Of yonder grove, wildeſt largeſt growth; 

That, forming high in air a wood land quire, | 
Nods o'er the mount beneath, At every ſtep, 
Solemn and ſlow, the ſhadows blacker fall, 
And all is awful liſtening gloom around. 


— 


Among theſe truly ſylvan ſcenes the fea 


unfolds its ample boſom; under every circum- 


- Nance of variation it is an object of awful 


grandeur; ; 


6 


grandeur ; but, perhaps, in its more peaceful 
moments, when its ſurface is unruffled by the 
wind, it is beſt adapted to ſcenes like theſe, 


attended by his dog, the faithful companion 


we find him, whether collecting his ſcattered 


pleaſing kind. , 


EROMER, 


where all is in and repoſe. 


Here too, at certain ſeaſons ofthe year, the 
flock roams at large; the wood, the hill, and 
the valley, are alike ſubject to the impreſſion 


of its wandering feet, and ſcattered in groupes 


over the landſcape add greatly to its beauty. 


The pickureſque figure of the ſhepherd 


of his ſolitary hours, in whatever ſituation ” 


flock or indolently ſtretched at eaſe upon the 


verdant turf, are circumſtances of the moſt _ 


« Amid his ſubjeQts ſafe, 
Slumbers the monarch-{wain, his careleſs arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy moſs ſuſtain'd; 
Here laid his ſcrip, with wholeſome viands fill'd; 
7 There, lining every noiſe, his watchful dog.” 
Neither 
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Neither muſt we forget the rural ſituation 


of the ſhepherd's cottage; this ſubject has 


often been the theme of authors, both in fic- 


tion and reality; here happily it has in reality 


the very ſituation we ſhould wiſh it to enjoy, 
ſunk in the boſom of its wood crowned hills, 
it appears though a lowly cot, the very man- 


fon of peace. 


By this deſcription, I do not mean the cot- 
tage placed by the hand of art, and made 
merely to ſuit the ſituation, but the real reſi- 
dence of humble induſtry, ſolely for uſe, not 
ornamented, and which time has naturalized 


to the ſoil it occupies. This gives it double 


value; its moſs-grown thatch and time- ſtained 


walls are both in colour and form in perfect 
harmony with the objects that ſurround it, 
and, the knowledge that it is really the habi- 
tation of the peaſant, though we ſee not its 
inhabitants is congenial with our feelings, and 


aid the deluſions. which ſuch ſcenes impreſs 


upon the ſenſes. Connection of objects which 
which ought to be the prevailing principle. in 
5 every 


*% 


| Power of obtruding itſelf on the view. 


e 40e. 


every kind of decoration, is too often the laſt 


circumſtance tha: is attended to; by connection 
I mean that objects ought to be adapted to the 


ſituation they are intended to occupy, both in 
form and colcur; and this principle holds good 
almoſt in an equal degree in the internal parts 


of a houſe, as in thoſe decorations which 


are W about the pleaſure grounds. 


In painting it is a general rule that no 
invention, drawing or execution, can make 


amends for want of harmony; a ſingle predo- 


minant colour out of place deſtroys the effect 5 
of a picture. It is the ſame in areal landſcape, | 


any object out of place or that does not con- 
nect with the ſcene, or even admitting that 
it is well fituated if its conſtruction be diſ- 


agreeable, or what is worle its colour, it be- 


comes offenſive, it fixes the attention to the 


ſpot and diſguſts in proportion as it has the 


The approach from hence to Weybourn, 


another village upon the ſea coaſt, is highly 


pictureſque. An ancient ruin of part of the 


5 monaſlic 
| * 
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* 


2 conceive yourſelf at ſea; indeed, there is 
ſcarcely. a foot path left between the houſe 


80 n ON * N. 
monaſtic church, adjoining the pariſh church, 


from its peculiar ſtile of building may be 
worth the attention of the curious in the re- 
ſearches of antiquity, though it is capable of 
affording but little to the ſketch book of the 
artiſt. | | | 


© 


From Weybourn inſtead' of returning to 


Cromer by the ſame road, the traveller will 


keep along the edge of the ſea coaſt, having 
on his right hand the woods which he had 


* 


before paſſed between. 

By this route he is carried to Lower Sher- 
Tingham, where there is a good houſe of 
entertainment, with rooms ſo » delightfully - 
fituated, that at high water you may actually 


and the cliff, and no little care has been taken 
to exclude it from the rude embrace of that 


o . 


boiſterous element. 


Hither parties are frequently formed for | 


4 the api of eating 52 9 8 ben bee are 


A ſmall ſhare of that variety is alſo ſurniſhed | 


ſame inviting ſurface and the ſea as noble an. 
FH expanſe as at Cromer. Here, too, they. may 


and ſplendid beauties of a ſummer's ſun, ſetting , 


RY elegance. es, 


to be had in the ſame perfection as at Cromer. 


for when human frye pants ſo eagerly. 
- Ca = * 1 x | 


The beach ps before its wanderers the 


either invoke the Nereides or admire the ſublime- 


in the ocean, a circumſtance which Thompſon 


* 


has noticed with exquiſite accuracy and equal 


2 


0 Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees | * We 
Juſt o'er the verge of day; the ſhifting clouds 
Aſſembled gayꝭ a richly gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his ſetting throne. | 
Air, earth, and ocean, ſmile immenſe, And no-. 


As if his weary chariot ſought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite and her tending, nymphs ; 1 
(so Grecian fable ſung) he dips his orbs; 955 
Now half immerſed; and. now a golden curye, 


Gives one bright glance, then total diſappears. ” 
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For the autumnal equinox, read in the autum- 
81 nal, &c. | oh 

14 For water, read waters, A + 
29 For oblurity read obſcurity, 

37 For maſſed with age, read moſſed. 
For in is read in hs, | 
42 For compoſes, read compares. 

54 For diſtance, read diſtant. 

68 For ſet of, read ſet off 5 

76 For wildeſt, largeſt growth, read of wildeſt, &c. 
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